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Notable New Publications 


NOW READY 


New Volume in the Peacock Library 
A House of Cards 


By Atice S. Wotr. 16mo. $1.25. 


A novel of San Francisco life by a new writer, uniform with 
**A Sawpust Dott,” by Mrs. Reginald de Koven, now in its 
FourtH Epition, 





The Damnation of Theron Ware 


By Harotp Freperic. 1r2mo. §1.50. 


«Heinemann thinks it will be the book of the year. It deals with 
the career of a young Methodist minister who experiences a 
change of faith, and is said to be the finest and most thoughtful 
study of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States that 
has been made. Mr. Frederic has been at work on the book for 
over five years.”—London Letter to the Literary Era. 





New Volume in the Green Tree Library 
The Plays of Maurice Macterlinck 


Second series. Translated by Ricnarp Hovey, with a preface 
by M. MAETERLINCK. 16mo. $1.25. 


This new series contains Pélléas et Mélisande, and three dramas 
for marionettes, representing the latest and most important work 
of the celebrated Relgian writer. This is the only authorized 
edition in English, and has been revised by the dramatist himself. 
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NOW COMPLETED 
THE WORKS OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


NEWLY COLLECTED, EDITED, AND FOR THE FIRST 
TIME REVISED AFTER THE AUTHOR'S FINAL MANU- 
SCRIPT CORRECTIONS, BY EDMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN AND GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. WITH 
MANY PORTRAITS AND FAC-SIMILIES, AND PICTURES 
BY ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 








Ten volumes, 12mo, in a box, $15.00; or sepa- 
rately, $1.50 each, net. 


Chicago Herald: ‘A superb new edition of Edgar Poe’s 
works.” 

Chicago Record: ‘For the lovers of Poe the new edition of 
his works. . . cannot fail to be a source of delight’” 

Cleveland Plaindealer: ‘‘...Is a model of good workman- 
ship, literary and mechanical.” 

Chicago Post expressess ‘‘the keenest satisfaction at this new, 
beautiful and authoritative edition of his works.” 

New York Tribune: ‘At no time in the future is it probable 
that rey labors of his present editors and publishers will be super- 
seded.” 

New York Times: ‘Doubtless no other men in this country 
were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those 
who have, at length, undertaken it. 

The Independent: ‘‘We scarcely see how the the editing 
could be bettered in any essential particular; and as forthe work 
of the publishers, it is all that could be reasonably wished for, even 


by those who demand luxury. . . . The student of Amerian litera- 
ture will find this edition the only one to give him open doors to 
thestudy of Poe’s complete works. . . . In taking leave of this splen- 


did rescension, which reflects so much credit upon American schol- 
arship as well as upon the art of publishing in America, we com- 
mend it without reserve to all who would have the best. The ten 
Poe portraits are of themselves a crowning feature. Mr. Stead- 
man’s essays reach a high level of judicial value, and are couched 
in classical terms. Mr. Woodberry’s labours show scrupulous 
painstaking to speak by the record and to present only what is 
worth presenting. In a word, no American author has ever been 5 
so well edited and so beautifully published.” 
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NOW READY 
THE CARNATION SERIES 


A collection of small 16mo books, bound in cloth, 
with a conventionalized carnation design. Price, 
$1.00 each. 

The Gypsy Christ and Other Tales 

By William Sharp 
Stories, as might be expected, of power and vivid coloring. Re- 

markable for variety of subject. 

The Gods Give my Donkey Wings 


By Angus Evan Abbott 


A whimsical story of a packman in Arcadia, written in a style 
likely to win for the book reputation with all lovers of real litera- 
ture. 


‘he Sister of a Saint and Other Stories 


By Grace Ellery Channing 


The stories are mostly of life among the poor in Italy. It is, 
however, the beauty and pathos of this Italian life, rather than 
its squalor and degradation, which has appealed to the author. 


The Sin-Eater and Other Srories 


By Fiona Macleod, author of ‘* Pharais.” 


The author is a native of the Hebrides, and her writings have a 
touch of Northern Ossianic mysticism which is a new note in 
modern English letters. 


Black Spirits and White 


A book of ghost stories. By Ralph Adams Cram 


Ghost stories are perhaps the most difficult things to do now-a- 
days, and the very daring of the attempt seems a promise of suc- 
success. 


(OTHER VoLumEs To FoLtow.) 
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7 / e Ret 1€W of Revi 
FOR MARCH 
Edited by ALBERT SHAW 





Cecil Rhodes 


The Napoleon of Africa. A Character Sketch. 


The New Photography 
As explained by Roentgen. 


Household Economics 


As a science and art for women, with an account of the Woman’s Club 
Movement and a Study in Dietetics. 


(THREE ARTICLES WITH ILLUSTRATIONS.) 
The Political Machinery of France 
A Review of Canadian Affairs 


The Career of a Caricaturist 
= rtraits, and a caricature of the 
ate Bernhard Gillam, by himself.) 


Besides these contributed articles, the Review oF Reviews for March 
gives a thorough and comprehensive discussion of American and foreign 
affairs, with portraits and maps, in the editor’s ‘‘ Progress of the World.” 
The “Leading Articles of the Month” and “ Periodicals Reviewed” 
summarize or quote the most notable papers in all the other first-class 
magazines of the world. There are reviews of the new books, including 
an extended one of Alfred Austin’s new volume, ‘‘ England’s Darling.” 
The month’s events are also presented in still other departments, illus. 
trated with numerous portraits and cartoons. 





For Sale at all News Stands, 25 cents. 
Subscription Price, $2.50 per year. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
13 ASTOR PLACE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR MARCH 
CONTAINS.... 





The Irish in American Life 


By H. C. Merwin, beginning a most delicate and interesting study of the 
rincipal nationalities that make up the American people. It is as dif- 
Ecule as it is interesting to answer the question, ‘‘ Precisely what have 
the Irish contributed to American life and character ?” but Mr. Merwin 
reaches a satisfying and fair estimate—full of praise for certain services 
and contributions, but very frank in the statement of the race’s limita- 
tions. 


A Seminary of Sedition 


Is another of Joun Fiskr’s historical studies in Old Virginia. This series 
is proving one of Mr. Fiske’s most important contributions to the history 
of our country. 


The Presidency and Secretary Morton 


Is the second paper in the series of Political Studies. 


Some Memories of Hawthorne 


By his daughter, Rost HawrHorne Laturop, afford further delightful 
glimpses of the home life of the great romancer. 


New Figures in Literature and Art: E. A. 
MacDowell 


By Epirn Brower, is the fourth paper in this series attempting to give 
fair estimates of men and women recently come before the public. 


The Case of the Public Schools 


Under this general heading will be grouped a series of articles which is to 
discuss the present conditions of teachers and schools throughout the 
country. Over ten thousand teachers have been requested to contribute 
information as the basis of these papers. The first is by G. STANLEY 
HAut, President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., and has the 
suggestive title ‘‘ The Witness of the Teacher.” 


Other Contributions by Sarah Orne Jewett, F. J. Stimson, Eugenia 
Skelding, Mrs. Catherwood, J. N. Ludlow, Ellen Mackubin, Louise Imo~ 
gen Guioey, Frank Dempster Sherman. 


35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
Houghton, Mifflin &% Co., g Park St., Boston, Mass, 
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Books by Hamlin Garland 


ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY 


A novel. 403 P Say r2mo. $1.50. 
The first novel Mr. Garland has published in several years, and 
by far the most important work he has yet produced. 








PRAIRIE FOLKS 


r2mo. $1.25. 

A new edition of Mr. Garland’s second volume of stories of ‘‘Main- 
Travelled Roads.” The book has been out of print for two 
years or more, and is now revised and issued in uniform binding 
with ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” 





MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS 


Six stories of the ee Valley. A revised edition, with an 
introduction by W. PB nell and frontispiece, headpieces, 
and cover design by i T. Carpenter. Printed at the University 
Press on specially made paper. 16mo. Buckram, gilt top and 
uncut edges. 251 pp. $1.25 

Also 110 copies, 100 for sale, ‘on large paper. 8vo. $5.00, net. 
(Very few remain.) 





PRAIRIE SONGS 


Verses. With cover, head and initial letterpieces designed by 
H. T, Carpenter. Printed at the University Press on specially 
made paper, 16mo. Buckram, gilt top, ecges uncut. 164 pp. 
$1.25, net. 

Also 110 numbered copies, 100 for sale, on large paper, each signed 
by the author. 8vo. $5.00, net. (Very few remain.) 





CRUMBLING IDOLS 


Twelve essays on Art, dealing chiefly with Literature, Painting 
and the Drama. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. 192 
Pp. $1.25. 
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THE FEN-FIRE 


HE misty rain makes dim my face, 
The night's black cloak is o’er me; 
I tread the dripping cypress place, 
A flickering light before me. 








Out of the death of leaves that rot, 

And ooze and weedy water, 

My form was breathed to haunt this spot, 
Death’s immaterial daughter. 


The owl that hoots upon the yew, 
The snake that lairs within it, 

Have seen my wild face flashing blue 
For one fantastic minute. 


But should you follow where my eyes 
Like some pale lamp decoy you, 
Beware ! lest suddenly I rise 
With love that shall destroy you. 
MapIson CAwEIN. 








THE RETURN OF THE GIRL 


Tade viv éraipas 
Tais €uator Téptrva xahws aciow- 


—Sappho, Frag. I1. 
O begin with, a girl is, generally speaking, an inter- 
-_ esting organism, and a perfect specimen finds prompt 
welcome in any cabinet. The type is not paleozoic; 
at all events no fossil remains have yet been discovered in 
any of the rocks; but Jane Austen may serve in that stead, 
duly pinned and labeled archeparthenos. 
Copyright, 1896, Stone & KimMBALL 
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Not of grizzled spinsters dully staring, in the mummy 
stage of existence, out of vitreous eyes furnished by the 
taxidermist, but of plump, sound, hearty young girls do we 
now wish some scientific notes. Let the withered type-speci- 
mens remain in their glass cases for the benefit of Professor 
Shelfdust and the English novelists: our heroine is yet under 
twenty years of age; she has never heard of sociology and 
is marvelously ignorant of the ethics of elopement; but she 
is as clever as she is fascinating. 

Sappho knew the value of her sex in the bud, when per- 
fect girl nature was just beginning to let go its charming 
essentials upon the air. 

ris 8 aypowris ro. OéAyer voor, 
ovK émistayéva Ta Boake’ éyxny émi tav chiper; 
‘* What rustic lass can win your heart 
Without a touch of girlish art?" 

Or literally : ‘‘ What rustic maiden, even, can captivate 
your mind, ifshe is not clever at drawing her skirts around 
her ankles?’ There shows the brush of genius; a fine 
stroke, like the circle of Giotto, projecting a complete 
figure ; and it is warm with life. The girl is pretty, brown 
as a berry, smiling and lissomly graceful. Her sophistica- 
tion is altogether hereditary. Sidney had her in mind when 
he wrote : 


‘* Gay hair, more gay than straw when harvest lies, 
Lips red and plump as cherries’ ruddy side, 
Eyes fair and great, like fair great ox’s eyes, 
Flesh as soft as wool new dressed, 
And yet as hard as brawn made hard by art.” 


Like a bird in a bush, the strong, healthy girl shows her 
decorations with enthusiastic willingness, yet shyly, flitting 
betimes and keeping quite out of reach, while apparently not 
thinking of danger. Even the wild lass, saucing Daphnis 
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from the doorway of her cave, knew perfectly well that he 
would hang his head and pass by. She was evvodpvs xépa; 
that is, her eyebrows ran together across her nose, which 
was not as unfortunate as Herrick’s sort of girl, who was 
“ One of those 
That an acre hath of nose.” 

Why will the thought of berries come up? Dear old 

Suckling gave vent to it thus : 


**No grape that’s kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
Nor half so full of juice. °° 

No wonder that it has been a persistent dream of mascu- 

line poets to 
** Journey along 
With an armful of girl and a heart full of song!" 

We older folk, who were brought up and educated in the 
sweet provincial ways, can see that it has been the atrabilious 
old maids and the matronly flirts who have banished the 
dear, delicious girl from artistic consideration. The woman 
of thirty, and upwards, by persistent maneuvering, has got 
between us and sweet sixteen. What we have to show for 
the change is the feminine novel of nasty morals. Of 
course many of these flabby romances about over-mature 
heroines are written by men; but they are mostly men of a 
beardless style with much complaint to make against their 
ancestors. A sound man naturally loves a healthy young 
girl and wants to be her father, her brother or her lover, ac- 
cording to propriety. He is, moreover, lenient towards the 
elderly unmarried females, when they do not insist upon the 
superiority of an Isabella-colored complexion ; but at best 
they are not girls ; in which they differ from happily married 
women, who keep to themselves a girlish charm late into 
life, 
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We all have our misfortunes for which we are not in the 
least to blame. The single woman whose bloom is gone is 
interesting as an embodied pathos, but not thrilling as a 
sweetheart; she looks dry as a heroine of romance; she 
spoils a love-song. No wonder that the realists cannot fit 
their art to girlhood while their theory of life excludes 
sweetness and health. It is a pursuit of love within discour- 
aging limitations when some middle-aged man, with gray in 
his whiskers, limps rheumatically on the track of a stout 
lady in her thirties, and with a picture of such a race is 
pessimism best represented. 

But the healthy and natural girl, apple-cheeked and 
merry-eyed, sweet-voiced—wap0evor advgovov—a girl of girls, 
is what charms mankind in life and literature. Her ways 
are like thistledown in a summer breeze ; they suggest idyllic 
dreams and make us believe in all manner of delightful 
human happiness. We are all poets when she engages our 
imagination ; we are all young when she loves us; we are 
all good in her presence,—holy-minded at thought of her. 

Perhaps the surest sign of decadence in art is the appear- 
ance of the dame in the space naturally occupied by the lass; 
for it proves that taste is no longer an elemental impulse, 
but rather a matter of fashion, or of illicit influence. We 
do not find Madame Bovary appealing to the ever-fresh 
wells of our manhood. We could not be glad of having 
her for mother, wife, daughter, sister or sweetheart. She 
poisons our imagination and repels our interest. It is a de- 
light to turn away from her to the blushing young heroine 
who loves purely and with all her heart—a girl as fresh and 
sound as a May strawberry. 

Of all unnatural things none can seem quite so unjust as 
ill health falling upona girl. Balzac, in one of his hideously 
interesting romances, pictures to the minutest line a poor 
child stricken with disease and robbed of her season of bud 
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andbloom. I have always felt that the story was an un- 
pardonable piece of writing. We sometimes see such pitiful 
and appealing objects in the street, or at some country place; 
but why should they be put into books written for our de- 
lectation ? 

Once upon a time a friend and I, upon archery intent, 
tramped together for a fortnight among the hills of North 
Carolina, in a region given over to the race of mountaineers. 
It was saddening to observe the lean, vacant, bloodless faces 
of the girls in the cabins. Asa rule, however, activity of 
body and a certain limberness go with these desiccated-look- 
ing countenanees, and now and again you find a flower of 
rustic loveliness wasting its sweetness and ignorance on the 
mountain air. An instance comes to mind. We were hav- 
ing luncheon at a spring under the hill, upon which an 
ancient cabin nestled amid its peach trees. 

Down a zig-zag path worn into the brick-yellow clay and 
rotten slate of the declivity came a maiden bearing on her 
head a cedarnoggin. She stepped briskly and nimbly, not 
deigning to touch the» noggin with her hand, but with 
scarcely perceptible head-movements kept it at perfect equi- 
librium on her crown. Bare-footed, her coarse blue petticoat 
very scant and short, a wonderful brush of pale gold hai- 
crinkling over her perfect shoulders, her arms half bare, a 
throat like a bird's and a face-flower full of happy lights, she 
made just that sudden impression of esthetic surprise which 
comes with the poet's rarest phrase and most unexpected 
rhyme. 

It turned out that this strong young thing was as ignorant 
and empty as she was beautiful and healthy ; but when she 
spoke to us her voice had the timbre of a hermit thrush’s 
and she gave us a glimpse of teeth incomparably white and 
even. She was not timid, not bold, but natural. Took 
hold of my yew bow, which rested against a tree, and in- 
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quired about it, fingered my arrows and quiver, asked my 
companion whither we were going. All this time the cedar 
noggin on hersunny head wagged gently, but kept its place, 
until presently she took it off, and, with a melodious souse in 
the spring, filled it, replaced it aloft and walked back up the 
hill, hands down and absolutely sure of foot. 

‘* Well,” said my companion, in a breathless tone, ‘if I 
did n’t think for a moment that you meant to shoot her! 
A regular wood nymph.” 

As for myself I did not like the wood nymph applied to a 
girl like that. She was as pretty, as pure and as ignorant as 
a wild blue violet, and evidently as happy as a lark in a 
meadow. I felt the better for having seen her, and as we 
trudged on, there was a new fragrance in my imagination. 

The streets and suburban lanes of our little Western towns 
and cities offer great facilities for the study of happy girl- 
hood, large thanks to the bicycle. During my summer 
walks and drives I meet wisps and flocks and bevies of lasses, 
or they pass me at scorching speed. They put the “* bicycle- 
face ** to shame with their rippling countenances and merry 
chatter. I shall never, I hope, forget one little maid of 
fifteen who drove her wheel as straight and steady as a flying 
quail, with her arms folded on her breast, and her lithe body 
poised inimitably. She looked at me with big round eyes, 
as if to say: ‘Do you see how I can do this?” 

Indeed, my enjoyment of the frank sweetness in the air 
where girls are at play would be perfect were it not for the 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy * so often in evidence ; but for him, 
all becurled and beruffled, I have a supreme and stony aver- 
sion. If some ruddy, ragged urchin, of the true Adamic 
race, would but down him and bedaub him with mud! If 
some git] would spank him and send him home—but the 
girl seems actually to like the self-conscious and unnatural 
little scamp. She smoothes his collar and pulls down his 
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velvet jacket, hugs him and calls him pet names. He is the 
fellow who will grow up to be gun-shy, and inclined to 
marry a double-divorced actress, much to the girl's disgust. 

It was Madame de Staél, I believe, who said: ‘ Let my 
children be not girls; for a woman’s life is so sad." Even 
she, however, did not find girlhood unhappy, and the pre- 
ventive to be used against the misery of womanhood would 
be to hold on to girlish simplicity, faith and sanity as long 
as possible. We grow like what we contemplate, and the 
question is, do we now-a-days give adequate contemplation 
to the true, the beautiful and the good, whose symbol and 
measure is the heart of a healthy girl? Our civilization must 
luxuriate in what maidenhood can safely assimilate, or it 
must grovel at the feet of the yellow woman tough and 
passée. 

There is encouraging evidence, visible just now, of a de- 
sire on the public's part to get rid of Old Mrs. Woman, 
and take up once more with her granddaughter, the not 
wholly unsophisticated, but yet quite innocent and unde- 
signing maiden. Men of the right sort have always felt 
that the happy married woman should be sheltered from 
publicity, and that the unhappy wife’s sorrows are sacred , 
but the love of a youth and a maid, that is something for 
the delight of the whole world. We are tired of this rank 
immorality tricked out in the toggery of love—and the 
lovers married to other folk—this rank immorality of the old 
blasé hero and the adroit, conscienceless and time-battered 
heroine. 

A return to the insipid pastoral of the early centuries 
would be tolerable, if no better shift can be had, as a breach 
full and wide with the feminine party of faded spinsterhood 
and preposterous sociology, of tirades against marriage and 
of the sainthood of grass widows. Let in the young girl of 
sound body ard merry heart; give her another chance; the 
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whole world is ready to welcome her. Her smile will banish 
the yellow dust of the faded asters; her presence will hush 
even the whisper of brutalities. 

The other day I wrote to a distant friend and put to him 
Horace’s light question : 


** Que circumvolitas agilis thyma?” 


Back came the answer: ‘‘I am running races with my three 
little girls. What is there better to do?*’ A man of grav- 
ity and distinction playing with his little daughters has what 
a politician would call a ‘pull’? upon the gods for the 
highest joy of existence. From that play-ground he bears 
away the nectar of incomparable flowers, and the pollen on 
his thighs will freshen the whole hive of the world. 

We may be sure that there is something wrong when we 
hear it growled around that young maidenhood is insipid 
in art, and that virility—a murrain seize the word—demands 
a Harriet Martineau, or the like, fora good, substantial feast 
of the imagination. Not assuming to know a great deal 
about virile women, I can venture the statement that truly 
virile men adore the young girl. She is the heroine of the 
iron-willed, vastly capable, boy-hearted fellows who make 
thejworld move. There is always a love of simple, element- 
tal pleasures in great masculine natures. Precious little they 
care for artificial cheeks and penciled eyebrows. Better a 
healthy, dewy-lipped milkmaid, singing behind the hedge, 
than a bediamonded old heiress whose teeth have ground 
luxuries some three dozen long years. 

At all events my own preference for the blushing young 
heroine is unalterable, and I am eager to see her come back, 
garlanded and happy, to take her rightful place in both life 
and romance. I long to read yet one more book wherein 
the sound-hearted story-teller gives full run to that quintes- 
sential joy of loving which only the young girl can inspire. 
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[ am tired of bacon and potatoes; give me some of old Ger- 
vase Markham’s simples— 


** The king-cup, the pansy with the violet, 
The rose that loves the shower, 
The wholesome gilliflower.” 


Maurice THOMPSON. 


THE SOUL AND SIN 


HE soul and Sin sat down together, 

In an hour of bleak and biting weather. 
Empty the sunshine, and everywhere 

Sharp words were hissed through the bitter air, 
And the frost had blackened the heather. 


Then the chilled soul, racked without and within, 
Cried: ‘Sit thee down beside me, Sin.” 

It would not touch Sin’s wrinkled hand, 

But it fain would gaze and understand, 

Sin’s marvellous lore to win. 


In Sin’s eyes were shadows 

More than pass.on a teeming theatre-floor ; 
And down dark, tortuous vistas strange 
The eyes of the startled soul could range, 
As one peers through an open door. 


And the soul gazed on with a shrinking heart, 
And keeping her garments far apart 

From the thing called Sin, whose eyes she scanned 
With a sickening pang, yet a fierce demand, 

And many a shudder and start. 


Flame-like the shadows, fitful, weird, 
Half-beautiful, half to be feared : 
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They bowed them in shadow goblin-wise ; 
Or mowing leaned from Sin’s great eyes, 
Or swept along and peered. 


Time rolled on as the soul gazed still, 
Murmuring: “Strange are these shapes of ill." 
Till last came one of a beauty rare, 

And it lingered and glanced ‘neath its ebon hair, 
While the soul could gaze its fill. 


And never a word the still soul said, 

And still was that phantom, still as the dead; 
But it gazed and it smiled as the soul could see, 
Yea, it gazed and it smiled entrancingly, 

Till the soul’s charmed look was fed. 


Then, round the rapt soul, as it forward bent, 
Strange sounds as of wailing waters went ; 
But the soul bent further, whispering low : 
As fair as the fairest dream we know 

By the kindly heavens sent.” 


Then the other: “ Ay; and but fair for this, 
That I feel thy lips in a tremulous kiss :— 
Fain wouldst thou learn to understand ? 
Then touch me, touch me with thy hand; 


, 


In that touch lies a marvelious bliss.” 


Come!’ cried the shape, and forth it strove, 

A pulse in its lip like the lip of love. 

With throbs like a heart's its dark eyes gleamed, 
A quivering life through its nostrils streamed, 
And a web its black locks wove. 


Shrinking like sheep from the shearer’s brand, 
Sobbing, the soul stretched forth its hand ; 
Then leapt from Sin’s eyes, with mocking song, 
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That shadow that dwelt in the brain of Wrong, 
To the touch of soul's faint hand. 


It leapt like a goddess from godhead’s brain, 

A being now in its terrible bane, 

New-born, with a power to dwell in the land ;— 
And it girdled the soul with the fiery band 

Of a love that was worse than pain. 


Oh, the soul and the mystery grappled long, 
The loss to the weak and the gain to the strong, 
In that struggle of potencies, locked to wed, 
The soul with its bane, the quick with the dead 
That to life would full fain belong. 


The struggle is over. With fitful moan, 
The soul sits ashy and gray as stone ; 
And it moans: ‘I have touched it with my hand, 
Now—ah, now—TI understand.”” 
And it shrinks as it sits alone. 
HANNAH ParRKER KIMBALL. 








A LITTLE BOY AMONG THE NEW 
MASTERS 


T was something over a year ago that 
a yellow-haired, blue-eyed youth ap- 
peared in the Caxton Building with a 
drawing representing apparently an egg 
of the legendary roc, ornately decorated, 
and furnished with spindle legs, danc- 
ing a pas seul before an unmistakable 
Beardsley clown. This was Mr. Frank 
Hazenplug’s first attempt at decorative drawing. 
Three years before this he had had a three months’ 
course in designing at the Chicago Art Institute, and 
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when forced to give this up had worked for a short time 
at architectural modeling in plaster. Then came a time of 
routine office work, and finally leisure, a copy of the Yellow 
Book, and a caprice to imitate Beardsley. The first result 
of this was the dancing egg, and shortly after a drawing 
which appeared in the Cuap-Boox of January 15, 95. 
Here the Beardsley inspiration is predominant ; in fact, the 
drawing is printed ‘* With apologies to Mr. Beardsley.” 

After this modest first bow to the public came a period of 
quiet, strenuous endeavor. Working entirely alone, Mr. 
Hazenplug put himself to the test of a constant change of 
style. One month saw him drawing like the most decadent 
of decadent Englishmen; the next saw him imitating the 
style of old woodcuts ; and the third found him attacking the 
problems of poster-making which have been mastered only 
bythe French. He was teaching himself, and his chosen 
method was imitation, deliberate, earnest, and constant. 

Imitation is not necessarily a crime, if it be clever, and 
temporary. It isa farcry from Chicago to Edinburgh, yet 
we all know how Stevenson learned to write in those youth- 
ful days. Imitation, moreover, is a term which is so bandied 
about by critics that it has lost half its force. Indeed, accusation 
of imitation is now one of the sincerest forms of flattery. Dur- 
ing the past two years it has been the fashion to accuse any 
draughtsman whose picture was ever so slightly bizarre and 
original of imitating Beardsley. But because this same 
Aubrey produced startling effects in black and white he did 
not preémpt the entire process. Since Albrecht Direr and 
before his time men have drawn with pen and ink. True, 
Mr. Beardsley found ugliness piquant, but from the days of 
Botticelli artists have been amorous of perversity. 

While Mr. Hazenplug thus daily apprenticed himself to 
new masters and worshipped strange gods, his own technical 
ability was constantly growing. His lines became firmer 
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and more delicate, his mass- 
ing of black surer and 
bolder. And withal he! 
came to know something 
of his own individuality, 
and how he might induce 
the inhabitants of his inner. 
pays des fees to venture 
forth into his drawings. He 
ceased to be a mere imita- 
tor. If he has learned from 
others how to draw he has, 
not learned what to draw. | 
Passing all his life in this 
unlovely city of Chicago, 
living little with books, and 
less with bookish people, 
he has had little jnspiration 
from the outside. 

In the issue of June 1st, 
*95, you will find his second 
appearance, a curious pict- 
ure, labeled (after the 
picture was drawn) “ The 
Blind." Two slender nude 
figures wander groping 
through a forest of stiff, 
slim saplings, of which one 
sees only the abnormally) 
long, thin trunks. ‘The 
whole is crossed with min- 
ute parallel horizontal lines, 
and merely as a decorative #] 
arrangement in white and 
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black is notable. It does, besides, express a mood, a shade 
of feeling, if you will, a vague, intangible something, which 
the artist caught as it fluttered in his consciousness. 

In July of that summer Mr. Hazenplug did a decoration 
for “ A Song,” by Jean Wright, which opens with a 
quotation from the Arabic : 

** Love blows as the wind blows, 
Love blows into the heart.” 

By a graceful little tree, sure to sway with every breath of 
wind from that imaginary Arabian upland meadow, stands a 
lithe figure of a woman, in twisted, trailing clothes with ori- 
ental stripes and patterns. She idly fingers the leaves of the 
little tree with hands a quarter as big as they should be, and 
a head in like proportion surmounts a body of impossible 
anatomy. Yet in spite of these faults, so obvious as to show 
the beginner, it is a gracious, poetic figure, pure and idyllic. 

The technique of this picture will illustrate one of Mr. 
Hazenplug’s methods. It is entirely line work. There are 
no strong masses. The foliage of the trees is done with 
endless labor and all the preciseness of the early Germans. 
The rest of the landscape is merely hinted at. Yet 
one feels that what has been left out is sof merely broad 
masses. One is haunted by the exquisite detail suggested in 
a few strokes, and half wishes for a tangle of grass and 
daisies, such as some of the early Italians used to paint 
in place of broad strokes of green which do duty as 
turf in most modern pictures. This feeling of intricate 
beauty, with a sense of perfumed airs, pale greens and pinks, 
the murmur of streams, and a remoteness from real life, is 
found again in the decorations for John Bennett's ** The Love 
of a Summer Day,”’on January rsth. A comparison with 
the picture of January 15 of the previous year will show 
what astonishing progress has been made, from ineffectual 
imitation to original work of distinct merit. 
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The borders in pure design, with figures, which form the 
setting of John Davidson's “ Ballad of an Artist's Wife,” 
are perhaps Mr. Hazenplug’s most notable work so far. 
This, entirely in line drawing and with no solid masses, is in 
a graceful yet stately manner. One weeping female figure, 
in particular, droops like a fading flower. 

Yet in these pictures is the proof of the danger of inspi- 
ration by isolation. Charming as they are, they are drawn 
with little reference to the poem they surround. The artist 
gives us delightful glimpses of a dainty and sumptuous world, 
but he does not add the charm of subtle reference to the 
past or present glories of literature and art. St. Jerome, for 
example, in this number, is indeed a saint—in Mr, Hazen- 
plug’s country. But, though he superabounds in halos in 
most unchurchly fashion, he is not so surely a Christian 
saint. Putting new wine in new bottles is not the whole of 
art. One should be able also to put old wine in new bottles, 
and, if need be, the new wine in old bottles. 

The first poster signed by Mr. Hazenplug was identical 
with the cover of November 1st, and called, officially, “« The 
Red Lady,” (by a cheerful calumniator, ‘The Idiot Un- 
dressing’). In truth it might as well be called that as any- 
thing else. Its merit is the massing, in a small space, of black, 
red, and white in a way that will cry to the passer-by from 
across the street. The drawing is inessential. It is a color 
scheme with an incidental resemblance to the human form 
undivine. 

But in the design for ‘Living Posters,’ made last De- 
cember, we have the nearest approach to French methods 
and ideals in poster-making that an American designer 
has yet made. A thin, angular, red-haired woman sits 
on a red chair, in a trailing gray gown, with a broad 
band of red down her back, and cranes a long neck away 
from us. She is artificially, consciously ugly. Yet one 
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might as well deny her charm as that of Yvette Guilbert. 
With the latter we wasted adjectives and vague phrases 
which should have lasted the year out, trying to explain 
what is unexplainable. The quality of chic” is an eternal 
fact, and forces recognition wherever it is found. 
Appreciation of Mr. Hazenplug now is necessarily a 
chronicle of progress, His present achievements count as 
little beside what we hope for the future. Yet that future 
cannot be far away. One year’s work has developed a real 
talent which has not lacked appreciation. Two, three years 
should make him a decorative master of the first rank. 
HarrisON GARFIELD RHODES. 








THE WIND OF VAIN REPLIES 


T was the wind of vain replies 
Shuddering among my blackened flowers. 
*¢ The cold is come, the birds are fled, 
The low moon glowers on the skies ; 
What do you seek at these late hours? 
The bud and bloom and fruit are dead 
Long, long ago.”” ‘I find,”’ he said, 
“* Dead desires.” 


It was the wind of vain replies 
Sorrowing among my trees. 
‘When youth was ours, vain one,” I cried, 
**And love, with laughter in his eyes, 
You sang us different songs from these. 
Where are the summer songs that died 
Long, long ago?*’ ‘‘ They call,” he sighed, 
** Dead desires." 
G. K. Turner. 
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és ELLY — Nelly — Nell! Now, where's the 

wench?’ cried Mrs. Gwyn before she had more 

than passed the threshold of her daughter's 
house in St. James’s Park—the house with the terrace garden 
where, as the sedate Evelyn records, the charming Nelly had 
stood exchanging some very lively phrases with her royal 
lover on the green walk below, giving the grave gentleman 
cause to grieve greatly. But, alas! the record of his sorrow 
has only made his untold readers mad that they had not been 
present to grieve also over that entrancing tableau. ‘ Nelly 
—Nell! Where’s your mistress, sirrah?*’ continued the 
somewhat portly and undoubtedly over-dressed mother of 
the ** impudent comedian *’ referred to by Evelyn, turning to 
a man-servant who wore the scarlet livery of the king. 

‘© Where should she be, madam, at this hour, unless in 
the hands of her tire-women? It is but an hour past noon.” 

*€ You lie, knave! She is at hand,” cried the lady as the 
musical lilt of a song sounded on the landing above the 
dozen shallow oak stairs leading out of the square hall, and 
a couple of fat spaniels at the sound lazily left their place on 
a cushion and waddled towards the stairs to meet and greet 
their mistress. 

She appeared on the lobby and stood for a moment or two 
looking out of a window that commanded a fine view of the 
trees outside—they were in blossom right down to the wall. 
She made a lovely picture, with one hand shading her eyes 
from the sunlight that entered through the small square 
panes, singing all the time in pure lightness of heart. She 
wore her brown hair in the short ringlets of the period, and 
they danced on each side of her face as if they were knowing 
little sprites for whose ears her singing was meant. 
**Wench!"’ shouted her mother from below. (The sprites 
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that danced to the music of the mother’s voice were of a 
heavier order altogether.) 

“* What, mother? I scarce knew that you were journeying 
hither to-day,”” cried Nelly, coming down the stairs. ‘‘’T is 
an honour and a surprise as well; and, i’ faith, now that I 
come to think on’t the surprise is a deal greater than the 
honour. If you say you haven't come hither for more 
money my surprise will be unbounded.” 

It was nothing to Nelly that she spoke loud enough to be 
heard by the footmen in the hall as well as by the servants 
in the kitchen. She knew that they knew all about her, and 
all about her mother as well. Perhaps some of them had 
bought oranges from her or her mother in the old days at 
Drury Lane, before she had become distinguished as an 
actress, and in other ways. 

“I’m not come for money, though a trifle would be wel- 
come,”” said the mother when Nelly had shown her the way 
into one of the rooms opening off a corridor at one side of 
the hall—a large apartment, furnished with ludicrous incon- 
gtuity. A lovely settee made by the greatest artist in 
France, and upholstered in bright tapestry, was flanked by a 
couple of hideous chairs put together by the stage carpenter 
of Drury Lane, and by him presented to Nelly. A pair of 
Sévres vases which had for some years been in St. James's 
Palace, stood on a sideboard among some rubbish of porce- 
lain that Nelly had picked up in the purlieus of Westmin- 
ster. 

The mother was about to seat herself heavily on the gilded 
settee, when Nelly gave a little scream, startling the elder 
lady so that she, too, screamed, a little hoarsely, in sym- 
pathy. 

“*What’s the matter, girl—what’s the matter?*’ she 
cried. 

“Nothing is the matter so far, mother, but a mighty deal 
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would have been the matter if you had seated yourself other 
where than in that chair. ‘Snails, madam, who are you that 
you should plump your person down on a seat that was 
made for a legitimate monarch?" 

“I'm a legitimate wife, hear you that, you perky 
wench?” cried the mother, craning her neck forward after 
the most approved fashion of pending belligerents at Lewki- 
nor Street, Drury Lane. 

‘* The greater reason you should avoid that settee, dear 
mother ; it has never been other than the chattel of a prince,” 
laughed Nelly. ‘And now, prithee, why the honour of 
this visit while the month is not yet near its close ?”* 

‘* [have met with an old friend of yours this day, Nell,” 
said the mother, ‘‘and he is coming hither—'t is that hath 
brought me.” 

“An old friend! I° faith, good mother, ‘tis the young 
friends are more to my taste. The savour of Lewkinor 
Street does not smell sweet, and it clings most foully to all 
our old friends.” 

‘Oh, ay, but you once wasn’t so dainty a madam.” 

‘**T were vain to deny it, mother, since it can be urged 
against me that I became your daughter. No, no, good 
mother, friend me no old friends—I like them new—the 
newer the better—plenty of gilding—none of it rubbed off— 
gingerbread and courtiers—plenty of gilding and plenty of 
spice beneath. But the old life in Lewkinor Street—in the 
coal yard—ah ! *t was like to our oranges, mother; thick skin 
above and sourness under. ‘Snails! it doth set my teeth on 
edge to think of it.” 

** Oh, ay; but now and again we lighted upon a Levant 
orange in the midst of a basketful—a sweet one to suck and 
one to leave a sweet taste behind it.” 

“The best were mightily improved by the addition of a 
lump of sugar. But what hath all this vegetable philosophy 
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to do with your visit to me to-day? If you mean to stay I'll 
send out for a couple of stone of sugar without delay.” 

** Philosophy, Madame Impudence. You accuse your 
mother of philosophy, when everyone knows that your own 
language was—"” 

** Worthy of a lady of quality, mother. It seemeth that 
you are anxious to hear whether or not I retain anything of 
my old skill in that direction, and by my faith, dear mother, 
you shall learn more than will satisfy your curiosity if you 
beat about the bush much longer. Whom say you that you 
met to-day?” 

** What should you say if I told you that his name was 
Dick Harrac *n?”’ 

“© What, Lick! Dick !—Dick Harraden!** Nell had 
sprung to her feet, and had grasped her mother by the 
shoulder, eagerly peering into her face. After a moment of 
silence following her exclamation, she gave her mother a lit- 
tle push in the act of taking her hand off her shoulder, and 
threw herself back in her own chair again with a laugh—a 
laugh that surrounded a sigh as a bright nimbus surrounds 
the sad face of a saint in a picture. 

“‘What should I say, do you ask me?” she cried. 
“‘ Well, I should say that you were a liar, good mother,” 
she cried. Nell was never particular in her language. As 
an exponent of the reaction against the Puritanism of the 
previous generation she was admitted by very competent 
judges to have scarcely any equal. 

“‘I*m no liar,” said the mother. ‘*’ Twas Dick himself I 
met face to face.” 

“*Tt puzzles me to see wherein lies your hope of getting 
money from me by telling me such a tale,” said Nell. 

‘<T want not your money—at least, not till the end of the 
month or thereabouts. I tell you I saw Dick within the 
hour.”” 
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T was his ghost. You know that when he threw away 
his link he took to the sea and was drowned in a storm off 
the Grand Canary. What did the seafaring man tell us 
when I asked him if he had seen Dick?” 

‘* A maudlin knave who offered you a guinea for a kiss at 
the pit door at Drury Lane, and then bought a basket of 
oranges and gave them away singly to all comers.” 

‘* But he said he had sailed in the same ship as Dick, and 
that it had gone down with all aboard save only himself.”’ 

“Oh, ay; and he wept plentifully when he saw how you 
wept—ay, and offered to be your sweetheart in the stead of 
poor Dick, the knave! For I saw Dick with these eyes 
within the hour.” 

**Oh, mother—and you told him—no, you dursn’t tell 
him % 

‘*He had just this morning come to London from the 
Indies, and it was luck—ill-luck maybe—that made him run 
against me. He plied me with question after question—all 
about Nell—his Nell, he called you, if you please.” 

“His Nell—ah, mother, his Nell! Well, you told 
him——”” 

“I told him that you would never more need his aid to 
buy foot-gear. Lord! Nell, do you mind how he bought 
you the worsted stockings when you were nigh mad with 
the chilblains.”’ 

** And you told him—— For God's sake say what you 
told him.” 

‘I did n’t mention the king’s name—no, I'm loyal to his 
Majesty, God save him! I only told him that you had 
given up selling oranges in the pit of Dtury Lane, and had 
taken to the less reputable part of the house, to wit, the stage.” 

*‘Poor Dick ! he didn't like to hear that. Oh, if he had 
stayed at home and had carried his link as before, all would 
have been well.” 
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“* What is the wench talking about? Well—all would 
have been well? And is not all well, you jade? *T were 
rank treason to say else. Isn't this room with its gilded 
looking-glasses and painted vases pretty well for one who 
had been an orange girl? The king is a gentleman, and 
a merry gentleman, too. Well, indeed!” 

**But Dick !—what more did you say to him, mother?” 

**T asked him after himself, to be sure. I’ faith the lad 
has prospered, Nell—not as you have prospered, to be sure.” 

**Nay, not as I have prospered.” 

“* Of course not ; but still somewhat. He will tell you all 
himself.” 

““What? You told him where I dwelt?” 

“T meant it not, Nelly; but he had it from me before I 
was aware. But he knows nothing. I tell you he oniy 
came to London from Bristol Port in the morning. He will 
have no time to hear of the king and the king's fancies be- 
fore he sees you.” 

‘*He is coming hither, then? No, he must not come. Oh, 
he shall not come. Mother, you have played me false.” 

*“*T? Oh, the wench is mad! False? What could I say, 
girl, when he pressed me?” 

*€You could have said that I was dead—that would have 
been the truth. The girl he knew is dead. He must not 
come to this house.” 

“ Then give your lacqueys orders not to admit him, and 
all will be well. But I thought that you would e’en see the 
lad, Nell, now that he has prospered. If he hadn't pros- 
pered it would be different.” 

“*Only an orange-seller, and yet with the precepts of a 
lady of quality. Ill not see him. Did he say he'd come 
soon?”? 

**Within an hour, he said.” 
Instinctively Nell looked at her reflection in a mirror. 
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**T “ll not see him,”” she repeated. 

“That gown will do well enough for one just returned 
from the Indies,” said the mother with a leer. 

“Oh, go away, go away!’ cried her daughter. ‘ You 
have done enough mischief for one morning. Why could 
not you have let things be? Why should you put this man 
on my track?” 

“<*T is a fool that the wench is for all her smartness,” 
said the mother. ‘* She was picked out of the gutter and 
set down among the noblest in the land, and all that held on 
to her gown were landed in pleasant places; and yet she 
talks like a kitchen jade with rio sense. If you will not see 
the lad, hussy, lock your door and close your shutters, after 
giving orders to your lacqueys to admit him not. If needful 
the king can be petitioned to send a guard to line the park 
with their pikes to keep out poor Dick, as though he was 
the devil and the park the Garden of Eden.” 

**Oh, go away—go away!" 

“Oh, yes; I°ll go—and you'll see him, too—no fear 
about that. A girl, however well provided for—and you ‘re 
well provided for—would n't refuse to see an old sweetheart 
if he was the old serpent himself; nay, she *d see him on 
that account alone. And so good day to you, good mistress 
Eve.” 

She made a mock courtesy, the irony of which was quite 
as broad as that of herspeech, and marched out of the room, 
holding her narrow skirts sufficiently high to display a shock- 
ing pair of flat-footed boots beneath. 

Her daughter watched her departure, and only when she 
had disappeared, burst into a laugh. In a moment she was 
grave once again. She remained seated without changing 
her attitude or expression for a long time. At last she 
sprang to her feet, saying out loud as though someone were 
present to hear her: 
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‘What a fool thou art, friend Nell, to become glum over 
a boy sweetheart—and a link boy of all boys! Were I to 
tell Mr. Dryden of my fancy he would write one of his 
verses about it, making out that poor Dick was the little god 
Cupid in disguise, and that his link was the torch of love. 
But I‘ll not see him. *T were best not. He'll hear all 
soon enough, and loathe me as at times I loathe myself—no, 
no; not so much as that, not so much as that; Dick had al- 
ways a kind heart. No; I°ll not see him.” 

She went resolutely to the bell-pull, but when there stood 
irresolute with the ornamental ring of brass in her hand for 
some moments before pulling it. She gave it a sudden jerk, 
and when it was responded to by a lacquey, she said : 

**Should a man call asking to see me within the next hour, 
he is to be told—with civility, mind you, he is a gentleman 
—that—that I am in this room, and that I will see him for 
five minutes—only five minutes, mind you, sirrah.”* 

‘“‘And the man—the gentleman—is to be admitted, 
madam?” 

“€ Certainly—for five minutes.” 

‘© Your ladyship will regulate the time?” 

“Go away, you numbskull! How could I regulate the 
time? I'm no astronomer.” 

‘** Madame, I meant but to inquire if you are to be inter- 
rupted at the end of five minutes?” 

“«T gave you no such instruction, sirrah. It is enough for 
you to carry out the instruction I gave you. Carry it out, 
and yourself in the bargain.”” 

The man bowed and withdrew. He was familiar with the 
colloquial style of his mistress and her moods. 

When the man had gone Nelly laughed again, but sud- 
denly became graver even than she had yet been. 

“© What have I done?” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, there never was 
so great a foolasI! No, no; I'll not see him. I have as 
kind a heart as Dick, and I'll prove it by not seeing him.” 
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And yet, when she had her hand on the lock of the door, 
she stood irresolute once again for some moments. Then she 
went out with a firm step, her intention being to counter- 
mand in the hall the instructions she had given to the serv- 
ant in the parlour; but in the hall she found herself face to 
face with her old friend Sir Charles Sedley. He had brought 
her a bunch of violets. 

** The satyr offers flowers to Aurora,” said the courtier to 
the courtesan, bowing as gracefully as a touch of rheumatism 
permitted. 

** And Aurora was so fond of flowers that she accepted 
them, even from the most satiric of satyrs,’’ said Nell, sink- 
ing into a courtesy. 

**T plucked these flowers for the fairest flower that—” 

** Ah, that is one of Mr. Dryden's images in the reverse,” 
laughed Nell. ‘What was the name of t’ other young 
thing ?—Proserpine, that’s it—who was plucking flowers, 
and was herself plucked—’snails !—that*s not the word— 
she wasn’t a fowl.”” 

**°Fore Gad, Nell, I never heard that story; it sounds 
scandalous, so tell *t us,”” said Sir Charles. ‘* What was the 
name of the wench, did you say?” 

“Her name was Nell Gwyn, and she was gathering 
oranges to sell in the pit of Drury Lane when, some say 
Satan and some say Sedley—the incongruity between the 
two accounts is too trifling to call for notice—captivated 
her, and she had nothing more to do with oranges or orange 
blossoms.” 

*¢ And her life was all the merrier, as I doubt not Madame 
Proserpine’s was when she left the vale of Enna for—well, 
the Pit, not at Drury Lane.” 

‘That were a deeper depth still. You've heard the 
story, then. Mr. Dryden says the moral of it is that the 
devil has got all the pretty wenches for himself.” 
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** Not so; he left a few for the king.” 

“Nay, the two are partners in the game; but the king, 
like t’ other monarch, is not so black as he is painted.” 

‘* Nor so absolutely white as to be tasteless as the white of 
an egg, Nell.” 

‘* His Majesty is certainly not tasteless.”” 

**On the contrary, he is in love with you still, Nell." 

They were standing apart from the group of servants in 
the hall. Nell Gwyn had pretended that she was about to 
ascend the stairs, but loitered on the second step, with her 
right elbow resting on the oak bannister, while she smelt at 
the violets with her head poised daintily as she looked with 
eyes full of mischief and mirth at the courtier standing on 
the mat, the feathers of his broad-leafed hat sweeping the 
ground as he swung it in making his bows. 

Suddenly Nell straightened herself as she looked down 
the hall towards the door; she started and dropped her vio- 
lets. All the mischief and mirth fled from her eyes as a 
man was admitted, with some measure of protestation, by 
the porter. He was a young man with a very brown face, 
and he carried no sword, only the hanger of a sailor; his 
dress was of the plainest—neither silk nor lace entered into 
its manufacture. 

Before Sir Charles had time to turn to satisfy himself as to 
the identity of the man at whom Nell was gazing so eagerly, 
she had run down the hall and seized the new comer by both 
hands, crying: 

“‘Dick—Dick! It is you yourself, Dick, and no ghost ! 

**No ghost, I dear swear, Nell,’ cried the man in a tone 
that made the candles in the chandelier quiver, and Sir 
Charles Sedley to be all but swept off his feet. ‘‘ No ghost, 
but—O Lord, how you ‘ve grown, Nell? Why, when I 
burnt my last link seeing you home you was only so high.” 
He put his hand within a foot of the floor. 
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**And you, too, Dick! Why, you ’re a man now— 
you ‘ll grow no more, Dick,’ cried Nell, still standing in 
front of him, with his hands fast clasped in her own. Sud- 
denly recollecting the servants who were around, she dropped 
his hands, saying: ‘‘ Come along within, Dick, and tell me 
all your adventures since last we were together.” 

“Lord! Adventures! You don’t know what you ’ve 
set yourself down for, Nell. If I was to tell you all, I 
should be in your company for at least a week.” 

She led him past Sir Charles Sedley without so much as 
glancing at the courtier, and the new comer had no eyes for 
anyone save Nell. A servant threw open the door of the 
room where she had been with her mother, and the two 
entered. 

Sir Charles took snuff elaborately, after he had replaced his 
hat on his head. 

**If his Majesty should arrive, let him know that I am in 
the long parlour,”’ he said to a servant as he walked towards 
a door on the left. 

He paused for a space with his hand on the handle of the 
door, for there came from the room into which Nell Gwyn 
and Dick Harraden had gone a loud peal of laughter—not 
a solo, but a duet. 

He turned the handle. 

So soon as he had disappeared there came another ripple 
of laughter from the other room, and the lacqueys lounging 
in the hall laughed too. Within the room Nell was seated 
on the settee and Dick Harraden by her side. She had just 
reminded him of the gift of the worsted stockings which he 
had made to her when he was a link boy and she an orange 
girl in Drury Lane. They had both laughed when she had 
pushed out a little dainty shoe from beneath her gown, dis- 
playing at the same time a tolerably liberal amount of silk 
stocking, as she said : 
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** Ah, Dick, it’s not in worsted my toes are clad now. I 
have outgrown your stockings.” 

“*Not you, Nell!** he cried. ‘‘ By the Lord Harry! your 
feet have got smaller instead of larger during these years—I 
swear to you that is so.”” 

‘¢ Ah, the chilblains do make a difference, Dick,” said 
she, ‘‘and you never saw my feet unless they were swollen 
with chilblains, Lord! how you cried when you saw my 
feet well covered for the first time." 

**Not I—I didn’t cry. What was there to cry about, 
Nell ?”* he said. 

She felt very much inclined to ask him the same question 
at that moment, for his face was averted from her, and he 
had uttered his words spasmodically. 

“Poor Dick! You wept because you had eaten nothing 
for three days in order to save enough to buy my stockings,” 
she said. 

‘*How know you that?" he cried, turning to her sud- 
denly. 

“<T knew it not at the time,’ 
thought it over since.” 

“‘Think no more of it, Nell. O Lord, to think that I 
should live to see Nell again! No, no; I°ll not believe it. 
That fine lady that I see in the big glass yonder cannot be 
Nell Gwyn.” 

**Oh, Dick, would anyone but Nell Gwyn remember 
about Nell Gwyn’s chilblains ?”’ 

‘* Hearsay, mere hearsay, my fine madam 

** By what means shall I convince you that I’m the Nell 
you know? Let me see—ah, I know. Dick, I'll swear for 
you; you know well that there was no one could match me 
in swearing. Let me but begin.” 

*©O Lord! not for the world. You always knew when 
to begin, Nell, but youne’er knew when tostop. And how 


, 


she replied, “‘ but I have 
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doth it come that you haven't forgot the brimstone of the 
Lane, Nelly, though you have become so mighty fine a 
lady?” 

‘**Snails, Dick, the best way to remember a language is 
to keep constantly talking it!” 

**But in silks and satins?”’ 

*‘Oh, I soon found that I only needed to double the inten- 
sity of my language in the Lane in order to talk the mother 
tongue of fashion.” 

“<If swearing make the fine lady you'll be the leader of 
the town, Nell, I°ll warrant. But don’t say that you 
double your language—that would be impossible.” 

*©Oh, would it indeed?” 

“Not so? Then for God’s sake don’t give me a sample 
of what you reached in that way, for I’ve only lived among 
the pirates and buccaneers of the Indies since.” 

“Then I’ll e’en spare thee, Dick. But take warning; 
don’t provoke me. You wouldn't provoke a pirate whose 
guns you knew to be double-shotted. Don’t say that I’m 
not Nell Gwyn for all my silks and lace. Why, man, doth 
oatmeal porridge cease to be porridge because it’s served ina 
silver platter? Did your salt pork turn to venison when you 
ate it off the gold plate that you stole from the chapels?” 

*‘ Lord, Nell, I wasn’t a pirate.”” 

‘What! Didn't you say just now that you had been 
among pirates and buccaneers in the Indies?” 

“‘T was among them, but not of them.” 

** You mean to say that you were neither a pirate nor a 
buccaneer?” 

“Neither!” 

“Then all I can say is that I'm mighitly ashamed of you, 
Dick. I counted on you being at least a pirate. Don’t say 
that you became a merchant ; I never could abide dishonesty, 
Dick.” 
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“Well, no; I never became just a merchant, Nell—at 
least not the sort of merchant that merchants would call a 
merchant.”” 

“Oh, then there’s some hope for you yet, Dick. We 
may be friends still."” 

“Friends? Well I should say so. What did I work for, 
do you think, through all these years? What did I lay up 
a store of guineas for—guineas and Spanish doubloons and 
pieces of eight for——?" 

“* And you have made a fortune, Dick? Think of that! 
Ah, I fear that you must have been a regular merchant after 
all; only regular merchants make fortunes in these days.” 

‘* Ay, but some irregular ones do pretty fairly for them- 
selves.”" 

‘“* And you were somewhat irregular, I dare swear?” 

“ Well, I wasn’t regularly irregular, dear, only by fits 
and starts. Ah, what I said to myself was: ‘I*ve put the 
stockings on Nell, but I*ve to get the shoes for her yet." 
Thats what gave me the strength of ten men—working for 
those shoes, Nell.” 

“Poor Dick! and now when you come home you find 
that I am already provided for.” 

Again she showed him the dainty tips of her shoes. 

“ Those are fair weather shoes, Nell,*’ he cried. 

“ Ay, that they are, Dick,’’ she assented with a note of 
sadness in her voice. 

‘But what I would offer you would stand the stress of all 
weather—fair or foul, Nell.” 

‘*T believe you, Dick, with all my heart, I know what 
you had to offer me; but "tis too late now, too late, Dick." 

**Too late? What do you mean, girl?” 

The look that came into his face frightened her. She 
threw herself back on the settee and laughed loudly for a 
minute or two. 
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** That *s what I mean,” she cried, tilting up her toes un- 
til they were on a level with his knees. ‘‘ What else could 
I mean than that I’m already sufficiently shod? Even Nell 
Gwyn can’t wear more than one pair of shoes at a time, 
Dick. It’s rather a pity, but ‘tis an ill that must be borne. 
Now tell us all about yourself, Dick. Tell us how you 
fought with pirates and buccaneers—never mind telling how 
you made a fortune in pieces of eight. There’s no romance 
about making a fortune—tell us about the pirates, and above 
all, tell us what the Spanish Main is.” 

“* The Spanish Main—why it’s the Spanish Main to be 
sure—south of the Indies—a good place for trade, and a 
good place for pirates. But you, Nell; I wonder if you 
meant anything by saying that I had come back too late? I 
thought, you know, when I met your mother——” 

**Oh, I want to hear about the fighting—the buccaneers ! 
I don’t want to hear about my mother; I hear enough 
about her. You fought the pirates? Well, next to being a 
pirate yourself, that *s the best thing.” 

“‘ Well, if you must know, I got about me a few score of 
lads—most of them were stout Irish lads who were sold to 


the plantations by Cromwell.” 
** The monster!” 


** Ay, we made upa brave crew, I can tell you. Our 
plan was to do no pirating on our own behalf, but only to 
attack the pirates when they had a deck-load of spoil. Tak- 
ing from thieves is n’t stealing, is it, Nell?” 

**No; that’s business.” 

“« A bit irregular it may be, as I said just now; but bless 
you, Nelly, it was like sermon-preaching compared to some 
sorts of business that thrive mightily at the Indies. Any- 
how, here I am to-day, sound and hearty, Nell, with a pretty 
nice fortune made already, and more to come—here I am, 
ready and willing to buy you the best pair of shoes in Lon- 
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don town, and every other article of attire you may need for 
the next dozen—ay, the next fifty—years.”” 

“ Dick—Dick !”” 

“Isn't it true that you was always my sweetheart, Nell? 
Did n’t you say that you would never marry another? Well, 
you ’ve kept your word so far—your mother told me that.” 

*¢ Ah, that ’s the worst of it.”* 

**The worst of it! That's the best of it, Nelly; for 
though a fine lady living in a mansion like this—why, it 
might be a palace—the king himself might come here——"* 

“* The king—you ’ve heard that—that the king——?”” 

She had grasped him fiercely by the sleeve, and was eagerly 
peering into his face. 

He burst out laughing, but suddenly checked himself. 

“* The king—the king—what was there for me to hear?” 
he asked in a low voice. ‘I only arrived from Bristol Port 
in the morning. Ho; could I hear anything? I don't 
want to hear anything except to hear you say that you 
haven’t broken your promise—that you haven't married 
anyone else.” 

“*Oh, go away, Dick—go away!” she cried, burying her 
face on the arm of the settee. 

He got upon his feet slowly and painfully, and stood 
over her. 

“* Why should I go away?” he asked in the same {grave 
voice. ‘If I love you—and you know I do—and if you 
love me—and I believe that you do—it is not for me to go 
away. Ah, is it possible that you have given your promise 
to marry someone else? Don’t weep, Nell; that’s it, I see, 
and it can be made all right. Is that it, dear?” 

“No, no. Oh, go away—go away, and never return to 
make me feel how miserable I am ! *" 

“*T’ll not go away. There’s some mystery about you 
and this house, and I "ll not go before I fathom it.”” 
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She looked up and saw him standing there with his arms 
folded. 

She leapt up so quickly that she almost seemed to spring 
into his arms. He thought so at any rate, and was about to 
clasp her when she caught both his hands in her own, gazing 
tearfully, eagerly, wistfully into his face. 

“ Dick—dear Dick,”’ she said; ‘if you love me still— 
and I know you do—you will leave me now. Oh, you 
should never have come here—I did not mean you to come; 
but if you love me, Dick, you will leave me now—leave me 
and go into the nearest coffee house, and ask of the first man 
you see there who is Nell Gwyn? What is Nell Gwyn? 
If you return to me after that, then—then, Dick, I swear to 
you that I°ll marry you; there will be none to stay us then, 
none to come between—the king himself shall not come be- 
tween us.” 

He gripped her hands fiercely, with his face close down to 
hers. 

“* By God, I°ll do it!*’ he said through his set teeth. 
“T’ll doit. You have put it upon me. I know that I 
shall hear nothing but what is good of you, and I'°ll return 
to claim you as sure as there ’s a sun in heaven.” 

He dropped her hands, snatched up his hat, and walked 
firmly to the door. When there he turned slowly and looked 
back at her. She was standing pale and lovely where he had 
left her. Her eyes were upon his face, 

He flung himself through the door, and she fell on her 
knees beside the settee, burying her face in one of its cush- 
ions. 

For some minutes nothing was heard in the room but the 
sound of her sobs; but then the silence was broken by a 
shout outside—a shout and the noise of a scuffle. Cries of 
** Hold him back! Hold him back!*’ came from the ser- 
vants, and mixed with some full-bodied imprecations in 
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other voices. Nell started to her feet as the door of the room 
was all but crashed in, and she was standing with a startled 
look on her face as the door was flung wide open, and Dick 
Harraden hurled a limp antagonist into the room. 

‘*He shall eat his words—every foul word he uttered he 
shall swallow in the presence of Nell herself,” cried Dick, 
and then Nell recognized Sir Charles Sedley as the man who 
was standing panting, with a broken sword in his hand, by 
her side, facing Dick. 

“For God's sake, Dick !—Sir Charles—what has hap- 
pened?” 

The courtier was too breathless to speak—he signified so 
much very pleasingly to Nell. 

‘©The cowardly knave!*’ panted Dick. ‘But I swore 
that I*d make him eat his words, and by the Lord Harry 
I*ll keep my oath!” 

“Sir Charles, pray—oh, Dick!” 

“Dick me no Dicks, Nell, until this popinjay has gone 
down on his knees before you and asked your pardon for his 
foul words,"’ cried Dick. ‘*Down you go, my gentleman, 
were you fifty times Sir Charles.” 

“For heaven's sake, Nell, keep that fire-eater at a dis- 
tance,"’ gasped Sir Charles; “he’s fit for Bedlam.” 

“Stand where you be, Dick,”’ said Nell. ‘* What said 
Sir Charles Sedley to give you offence?” 

“ He said that you—no, Ill hang in chains in Execution 
Dock before I repeat the lie—but he'll take it back, every 
word, if I have to wring his neck!” 

Dick was with difficulty kept at a distance. 

“Did he say ought about the king and me?” asked Nell, 
in a low voice. 

“It was, I swear, a most unhappy contretemps, Nell,’* said 
Sir Charles, smiling in a somewhat constrained way. ‘*‘ How 
could I know that there was one man in England who 
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did n’t know how splendid, yet how natural, a conquest the 
charms of Mistress Eleanor Gwyn have achieved.” 

** Then you only spoke the truth, Sir Charles,” said Nell. 

** God above us!” 

Dick staggered back and grasped the frame of a chair to 
support himself. 

There was a long silence. 

He took a faltering step or two towards where she stood 
in the middle of the room. 

*<T see it all now,”’ he said, in a low voice. ‘I see it all. 
This house—the lacqueys in scarlet—the king’s servants— 
they are the king’s servants, and you—you, Nell, are the 
king’s——- Oh, God, let me die—let me die! This is what 
I came home for! You told me to go to the first coffee 
house; I didn’t need to goso far. Oh, Nelly, if I had come 
home to stand beside the green hillock of your grave I could 
have borne it, but this—this !*’ 

He dropped into a chair and covered his face with his 
hands, His sobbing was the only sound in the room. 

After a long pause he got slowly upon his feet. 

**I°m going away,” he said. ‘* My heart is broken, Nell 
—my heart is broken. Good-bye, Nell.” 

** Good-bye, Dick.” 

She had not moved from the middle of the room. She 
did not hold out a hand to him. He walked slowly to the 
door. Then he turned round. 

“I humbly ask your pardon, sir,”’ he said to Sir Charles. 

** Sir,’ said the courtier, “I honour you more than any 
living man.” 

** Nell, Nell, come to me; come away with me, come to 
my arms, Nell,” cried the man, holding out his hands to her 
from where he stood. Sir Charles watched her face. He 
saw it light up fora moment. Her hands moved; she was 
going to him. 
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No, she only looked at the man who loved her and was 
ready to offer her everything, and said : 

** Dick, I have a boy in a cradle upstairs.”* 

There was another long pause before Dick whispered the 
words, ‘* God bless thee, Nell.” 

Then the door was flung wide in his face by a lacquey, 
who bowed to the ground as he ushered in a rather plain- 
faced man wearing a diamond star and a broad blue sash, as 
well as a diamond garter. 

Nell sank in a courtesy, and Sir Charles Sedley made an 
obeisance. Dick remained unmoved. 

‘“*Ha! what have we here?”’ said the stranger. ‘’Ods- 
fish ! a pretty family picture. Who may you be, good sir?" 
he asked of Dick. 

*¢ Who may you be?” asked Dick. 

“* Well, who I may be in a year or two, the Lord and 
Nelly only know—she says, a merry pauper. But who I 
am is easier said; I happen just now to be the king.” 

Dick stood unmoved. 

** Then I could tell you what you are, sir,”’ said Dick. 

“© Not half as well as I could tell you, my friend,”’ said the 
king. 

“*T wonder if your Majesty ever hears the truth?” said Dick. 

“Seldom ; any time I do, it comes from the lips of Nelly, 
yonder,” replied the king. ‘* And by my soul, sir, I would 
rather hear the truth from Nelly than a lie from the most 
honourable of my subjects.” 

“* Profligate ! ’’ cried Dick. 

“IT answer to that name, sir; what then?”’ said the king. 

‘© What then? God only can reply to your ‘ what then?’ 
The answer rests with Him. He will not forget to answer 
you when his time comes.”” 

“Even so,” said the king, in a low tone, bending his 


head. 
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Sir Charles had moved round the settee and had opened 
the door. He touched Dick on the elbow. Dick started 
for a moment, and then stalked through the door. Sir 
Charles went out with his face turned towards the king. 

“* A straightforward fellow, but as conceited as a Puritan, 
Nell,”’ cried the king, with a laugh, ‘‘ What brought him 
here?” 

But Nell had sunk once more on her knees beside the 
settee, and her face was, as before, buried in the cushion. 

“Ha, what's this, Nelly? What's amiss?” said the 
king, bending over her. 

**Oh, go away, go away! I never want to see you again. 
You heard the word, profligate, profligate !*° 

“*T°ll go away, Nell, so soon as I pass to you the two 
papers which I hold in my hand,” 

**T want no papers. I want to be alone.” 

“*Come, dear child ; see if you will like your new play- 
thing.” 

He pushed before her one of the two papers which he 
held. 

She glanced at it without rising, and without taking it 
from him. Suddenly she put out a hand to it. 

“© What?’ she cried. She was now on her feet. ‘‘ You 
have done it for me—all for me? The hospital to be built 
at Chelsea. Oh, my liege!” 

‘* Now the other paper,” said the king. 

She took it from him. 

** Ah, Royal Letters Patent—our boy—our Charlie—— 
Duke of St. Albans! Oh, my liege, my king, my love for 
ever!” 

She sank on her knees, and, catching his hand, covered it 
with kisses—with kisses and tears. 

F. FRANKFORT Moore. 
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4A certain fountain-pen company is extensively advertising 
its wares with an abstract from a letter from Hall Caine: 
“Yes, if the fact is of any consequence, 
you are very welcome to say that I wrote ‘ The 
Manxman* with the —— fountain pen. Ican 
use it with ease and certainty anywhere and at 


any time, even in the dark, in bed, and on 
horseback.” 

Happy day! At last the great mystery has been solved ! 
For months I have wondered how ** The Manxman”’ ever 
was written. Now, thank goodness! I know. But will 
Mr. Caine go a step farther and tell me whether this particu- 
lar book was written in the dark or on horseback ? 


{It is as unjust as it is flattering to judge the literary quality 
of a nation by the books it prints. They form but an infi- 
nitesimal part of its writings, and they show only what the 
publisher’s reader—a hack worker at best—thinks good. 
His is an alien hand, in any event, but it is he alone who 
touches the much-mentioned ‘public pulse,”’ and, like a 
priestly guardian of secret truths, he holds a knowledge of 
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the nation’s inner life. And he, 

who is wise in egregious sins, who 

knows the wide romantic vice: 

who understands the realistic 

crime, he will safely assert that 

the creative mind turns to realism. 

There may issue twenty arrange- 

ments in Zenda to one realistic 

novel: the proportion may be five 

times as great, but his decision 

will not change. One cannot 

judge by printed books alone, and 

before people prate about the strong romantic tendencies in 
American letters, let them take a census of the unaccepted. 
@1 was already on the point of saying how sorry I was for 
Alfred Austin when I saw a newspaper clipping which really 
capped the climax. The poor man has been damned on all 
sides, not with faint praise, but with vigorous, outspoken 
damnation. In truth, however, no one had, to my mind, 
completely killed him; no one had quite touched off his real 
mediocrity, and it has remained for one who is not literary 
—not critical. It is announced that— 


“Mr. Alfred Austin is among the latest 
additions to Madame Tussand’s exhibition.” 


Two columns of praise = one column of damnation. 

This gives something like the true ratio. 

It makes little difference what is said about a book or its 
author provided something is said, provided much is said. 
Young authors should face this squarely. If they cannot 
be notable they must be notorious ; if not famous, infamous 


—and their books will sell. 


4 Any statement about the value of advertising is trite. Every 
one knows that by advertising you can sell anything. Why 
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this is so few of us have stopped to consider. The first 
thought of the unsophisticated would possibly be that in 
some way an advertisement convinces the purchaser that the 
article advertised is good and desirable. But I take it that 
in essence the theory of modern advertising is that this has 
nothing whatever to do with the case. An advertisement 
merely makes the man who sees it remember the name of 
the article advertised. 

If on the way from New York to Chicago you see 
‘* Hood's Sarsaparilla’’ on a thousand signs, and ‘* Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla ** on a paltry three hundred, you will in no way 
be convinced which is the better ; but when in Chicago you 
need a spring tonic you will buy Hood's. If, on the other 
hand, while the train passes through East Oshkosh, you see 
three elephants and a giraffe painted blue, with Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla in white letters on their flanks, you will ask the 
Chicago apothecary for Ayer’s. The explanation is not 
difficult. It is a pure and simple case of hypnotic “‘ sugges- 
tion.” The name which has been most firmly fixed in your 
memory is the one you will find on the tip of your tongue 
when you come to purchase. 

@ All this has to do with the value of literary criticism, and 
the old question as to whether a critic 
can make or mar a book. I speak now 
entirely from the standpoint of the pub- 
lisher, and, for the moment, as though 
his only object was sales. Book re- 
views he considers as advertisements, 
and endeavors to discover the most val- 
uable kind. For him the review which 
damns must always take first rank. 
This because, in almost any hands, es- 
pecially in those of the unskillful, blame 
is more vigorous and effective than praise. 
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This is especially true if immor- 
ality is under discussion. A book 
condemned as immoral is made 
as a commercial venture. And 
this, not because the public es- 
pecially wants immorality in its 
books, but because there is so 
much more cackle and clatter 
about the book than about the one 
praised. In short, it is better ad- 
vertised. J 

If opprobrium is not to be had, praise is the next best ad- 
vertiser. In fact, praise, if it takes up a great deal of space, 
is almost equal to its rival. 





4 The Cuap-Bookx has for a long time contented itself with 
discussing literary matters. These may be interesting, but 
it is borne in upon me constantly that they are of no vital 
importance to any one. It has been suggested that live 
issues should be broached, and I have been urged to take a 
stand on political matters. These, however, do not seem 
vital to me. Besides, there is no one about the Shop who 
has ever even voted, except one of the office boys, and he 
has since given it up, being dissatisfied with the paltry $2.40 
which he received for casting his ballot the wrong way. 
Questions of social reform, such as the increase of the 
liquor habit and the decrease of the marriage habit, have also 
been advised. But after all a nail in the boot afflicts one 
more than the death of a parent, and even these questions are 
too important to be vital. It is the questions of etiquette 
which lie close to our hearts, closer than those of ethics and 
religion. I mean to take up in succession many small prob- 
lems of daily life, but this time I shall simply answer two 
questions of custom. I have advices from reliable sources 
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and ’can definitely state that it is good form to issue divorce 
cards, and that the correct form is as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Fraser 


take pleasure in announcing the divorce of their 
daughter 
Harriet Morris 
Srom 
Mr. Ellyngton Farvis Adams 
Yankton, South Dakota 
March First, 1896 


Divorce presents are common and are a delicate attention. 
They are, however, not as yet absolutely obligatory, 


AN IMMORAL HORSE TALE 


Sylvanus had wanted to have a horse of his own ever since 
he was so small that the only way he could get on his 
father’s old mare was by shinnying up her hind leg to 
her hock and thence climbing up the tail. Every cent that 
he earned, or that was given to him, he put away in a bank 
which he had received from his aunt on his seventh birth- 
day. Thus, at the ege of sixteen, he had enough money to 
buy a colt. 

His next-door neighbor owned a nice chestnut four-year- 
old that Sylvanus had looked at with longing eyes, as they 
say, ever since it was born. Now he went boldly up to the 
front door and bought the colt. He put him in the barn 
and fed him off and on all that day, and during the following 
night, which luckily was moonlight, he went out a dozen 
times to make sure that he really owned a live, hay-consum- 
ing colt. 
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I should like to tell you how Sylvanus cherished that colt 
—grooming it and training it and building a box-stall for it ; 
and how, next spring, he won the blue ribbon at the county 
fair with it—but you have all read about that many times in 
Harper's Round Table, or St, Nicholas, or Golden Days, or 
the Youth's Companion. 1 should also like to tell you how 
he, in the end, swapped his colt for a vicious horse of much 
finer breeding, whose viciousness he cured, making him as 
gentle as a lamb—but of course you ‘ve also read about that 
in many worthy tales. 

These are the things I should like totell. I regret to say 
that what I have to tell is far different. Sylvanus, as he 
emerges from prevention-of-cruelty-to-animals literature, de- 
scends from his high, and, I must admit, paying pedestal, to 
those devices which do not lead to the joys of Sunday school 
picnics. He found that certain drugs produced in a sluggish 
horse the temporary appearance of fire; that others, for a 
time, calmed the vicious desires of the run-away. He found 
—but lest I lead some lamb astray, I will merely say vaguely 
that he found that what it had taken him six months of hard 
labor to perform, when he was posing in the polite literature 
of youth, he could effect clandestinely in a few minutes 

After this his swappings of horses became, in the language 
of the poet, fast and furious. [The first of these adjectives 
refers more particularly to the speed of the transaction; the 
second to the subsequent state of mind of those with whom 
he swapped.] Sylvanus was not yet twenty years old when, 
instead of the humbly-bred ninety dollar colt that he had be- 
gun with, he owned a trotter whose value could not have 
been less than two thousand dollars. 

Here the story of Sylvanus’s life, of which I have given 
but the barest outline, reached a very sad chapter. I have 
not time to go into details, but in a general way I may say 
that Sylvanus, in the course of his career, subsequent to that 
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part delineated in the polite literature of youth, had accum- 
ulated such a wealth of bad reputation that now, when he 
tried to cap the climax of his industry by selling his trotter, 
there could be found no man in all the state who would buy 
him at any price. The supply of suckers, he suddenly 
found, was exhausted. 

This was but the beginning of the misfortunes of Sylva- 
nus. His father, who had been very proud of his boy, when 
the first colt won the blue ribbon at the county fair, now re- 
marked that he had told himso. He also said that Sylvanus 
would have to quit spending so much of his time training 
his confounded trotter, and go to work. And, unkindest 
cut of all, he said that Sylvanus’s drugs ‘‘ smelt up the barn 
so that it made the cows sick.” 

This is where the matter stands at present. The moral 
of this—but I forget: this is not a moral story. 
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